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This Spring has no superior either among high or 
20w priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can-supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS. 
HENRY C. HALLOWELL. 
? (Concluded from page 523.) 

The increasing scarcity of timber for fenc- 
ing and building purposes and for fuel is 
drawing attention to the necessity of not only 
ceasing the wauton destruction of our woods, 
but of planting trees. Apart from the neces- 
sity for shade and for the uses just named, it 
is now an established fact that the climate 
and rain-fall are very materially influenced 
by the removal of the forests. A writer in 
the New England Farmer gives an instance, 
within his own knowledge, of two streams in 
Maine that ran throughout the year. As the 
trees were felled the spring freshets increased 
and the summer flow diminished, until now 
the mills have long since fallen to decay and 
the streams are a series of rills and pools. 
One of the West India Islands has been 
changed from fertility to barrenness by the 
same cause, while the history of the streams 
of North Italy and South Sartem, France, 
are full of useful lessons. Did time permit, 
many instances could be given of the disas- 
trous effects upon the fertility, and indeed the 
whole nature of the soil and country by the 
removal of the timber-growth. Major Wood- 
ward has treated this subject ably in a paper 
read before the National Agricultural Con- 
gress, held at St. Louis in 1872, and gives 

many-interesting statistics. He states that in 
one district in France, while the forests were 


ET 


yet untouched, there was yet a superfluity of 
moistiire in meadows and fields, and the roads 
were never dry. In 1808, the entire extir- 
pation of woods began, and now rain seldom 
falls; the fields are baked hard in summer, 
the grass upon the meadows is poor, and the 
roads are dry and dusty. 

The mode in which forests act to produce 
these results is by retainihg the melting of 
the snows, preventing the rain from passing 
rapidly off in freshets, maintaining the con- 
stancy of the streams, pumping up the super- 
fluous moisture from the depths of the soil, 
preventing rapid evaporation, and affecting 
the movements of the currents of the air. 
With these facts before us, it behooves us, 
one and all, to aid in affording the only rem- 
edy after saving carefully the woods we have, 
and that is to plant trees. In one of the 
Swiss Cantons, it is said, each newly married 
couple is obliged to plant six trees imme- 
diately after the ceremony, and two after the 
birth of each child. The Forty-Second Con- 
gress enacted a law which may lead to an 
organized system for the protection and prop- 
agation of forests, the substance of which is: 
That every person who shall plant and keep 
in a healthy growing condition for five years, 
forty acres of timber, the trees thereon not 
more than eight feet apart each way, on any 
quarter section of any of the public lands of 
the United States, shall be entitled to a pat- 
ent for the whole of said quarter section at 
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the expiration of five years. The Isthmus of 
Suez has furnished us with a striking exam- 
ple of what can be azcomplished by planting 
trees: “A few years ago the whole region 
through which M. de Lesseps’ famous canal 
now passes was a sterile desert—the rainfalls 
amounting to less than an inch during the 
year. There were no trees to be seen, far or 
near. When the energetic Frenchman began 
his gigantic enterprise, he at once directed 
thousands of trees to be planted in proper 
localities. Now the astonished eye of the 
traveller beholds bloomin a prairies and stately 
forests, where once all was waste and wild 
desert. Rain falls frequently and abundantly, 
the soil produces richly, and the arid plains 
have been converted into a fertile land, capa- 
ble of maintaining thousands of industrious 
and happy citizens.”-—[From “ The Wonders 
of Water.”] A practical suggestion in this 
connection is, that trees are our best protec- 
tion against lightning. ‘The rods now so often 
erected are many times utterly useless or even 
worse than none. Trees, however, planted on 
the northwest and southwest of buildings 
serve by the many points presented to the 
approaching cloud, to draw off the electricity 
and give it a safe and quiet outlet to the 
ground, extending as their roots d> to the 
moist earth. 

It is impossible in a single address to touch 
upon the many themes that are suggested by 
our residence and occupation. 

Our proneness to confine ourselves too 
closely to the limits of our own homes; to fail 
in the performance of our social and political 
duties, and thus becoming contracted in our 
views of men and. things, and making our- 
selves indirectly responsible for defective and 
improper legislation ; the inclination to con- 
sider education, however important to others, 
as unnecessary for us, forgetting that the more 
intelligent the farmer the better will be the 
farming and the more useful the citizen; all 
these are subjects that might well command 
our thoughtful attention. 

We might, as a class, with great ultimate 
profit, study carefully the principles of polit- 
ical economy and the laws regulating supply 
and demand. We must not enter upon a Qui- 
xotic warfare against railroads, manufacturers 
and middle men, heavy as may be our burdens 
in their present relation to us, for the farmer of 
the present day, when the spinning wheel is 
no longer plied by busy fingers within his 
doors, would be in a sadly forlorn condition 
without them. 

We are, with our present wants, mutually 
dependent, the country upon the city, as well 
as the citizen and manufacturer upon the 

roducers of food and materials for clothing. 
t is the accumulated capital and nervous 


force of the cities that build the vast works 
of internal improvement and create the de. 
mand and means for receiving all that we can 
make our lands produce. On the other hand, 
the busy hum of machinery, the rush of the 
train and the unceasing roar of the bus 
marts of trade would be forever hushed were 
the untiring industry of the tiller of the soil 
to cease. There should be no conflict of in. 
terests, and our country can never reach its 
highest development until the proper and har- 
monious relation between the varied indus. 
tries is properly understood and regulated, 
But it is time to consider whether we have 
not the power, as we certainly have the right, 
to prevent the whole land from being over- 
shadowed by the unnatural overgrowth of 
gigantic corporations. Once suppliants for 
our aid through the State and National Leg- 
islatures, they now threaten to exhaust us as 
the vines of tropical forests strangle the trees 
that in their tenderer years gave them support 
and enabled them to reach upward to the 
light and air. From our isolated condition 
we have hitherto been unable to act in con- 
cert and the result has been that more than 
a just proportion of the profits of labor has 
been reaped by others. This must be rem- 
edied, not by spasmodic and unconcerted 
action, but by just such occasions as the pres- 
ent, bringing together the farmers, with those 
of other professions and trades, awakening } 
an interest in each other and our occupation; 
by educating ourselves and our children; by 
establishing papers devoted to our interests, 
yet taking a broad and comprehensive view 
of the true relation of different pursuits; by 
feeling the dignity and importance of our 
calling; by bringing to bear the powerful 
machinery of co-operation so far as such 
action is necessary for our just protection, and 
for abolishing all unnecessary obstacles that 
may intervene between those who raise and 
those who consume the products of the earth; 
each interruption diminishing the profits of 
the producer, increasing the cost to the con- 
sumer, and too often enriching an interme 
diate class at the expense of both. 


It is true that we have not the command of 
much ready money, but I have been unsuc- 
cessful in presenting my views if I have not 
convinced you that we have much, very 
much, that mere wealth cannot purchase, and 
are in the constant enjoyment of what many 
are toiling in the cities to secure for them- 
selves and those dear to them at some future 
and perhaps far distant day. We cannot 
give our children handsome portions when 
starting out in life, but we can at least give 
them the endowment of a young New Eng- 
land editor, who said he had a capital that 
he valued at $30,000; ten thousand in indus- 
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fry, ten thousand in economy, and ten thou- 
sand in perseverance. (Address of B. Hallo- 
well, Rockville, 1852.) Starting with such 
a fortune they will be more useful, more 
happy, more healthy, and no doubt at the 
close of life more wealthy. 

Many of the complaints as to the lack of 

rofit in farming come from those of us who 
oe not yet learned that every acre of our 
land must be made to produce the utmost of 
which it is capable; that we must give our 
most intelligent attention to its various de- 
tails, and above all that we must practice a 
wise economy. In this connection, if you 
will pardon what may seem somewhat trivial, 
I will repeat the story of the farmer who had 
a crack in his hog trough: 

“A few days ago,” says the narrator, “a 
friend sent me word that every day he gave 
nearly twenty pails of buttermilk to a lot of 
shotes, and they scarcely improved at all. 
Thinks I, this is a breed of hogs worth see- 
ing. They must be of the sheet-iron kind. 
So I called on him, heard him repeat the 
mournful story, and then visited the sty in 
order to get a better view of the miraculous 
swine. I went into the pen, and on close ex- 
amination found a crack in the trough through 
which most of the contents ran away under 
the floor. Thinks I, here is a type of the 
failures of our agricultural brethren. 



























ments because of a little cost, selling his farm 
stock to buy bank stock, robbing his land, 
while in — he is robbing himself and his 
heirs, thinks I, my friend, you have a crack 
in your hog trough. 

“ When I see a farmer subscribing to half 
a dozen political and miscellaneous papers, 
while he doesn’t read or contribute to a sin- 
gle agricultural or horticultural journal, 
thinks I to myself, poor man, you have a 
large and wide crack in your hog trough. 

“When I see a farmer attending all the 
political conveutions (very proper in their 
place), and knowing every man in the district 
that votes his ticket, and yet to save his neck 
could not tell who was President of his County 
Agricultural Society, or where the fair was 
held last year, I come to the conclusion that 
the poor soul has a crack in his hog trough. 

“When I see a farmer buying guano and 
wasting ashes and hen manure; trying all 
sorts of experiments excepting intelligent 
hard work and economy, getting the choicest 
of seeds regardless of cost, then planting them 
regardless of cultivation, growing the variety 
of fruit called Sour Tart Seedling, and sweet- 
ening it with sugar pound for pound, keeping 
the front fields rich while the back ones are 
growing up with briars and elders, contribut- 
ing to the Choctaw Indian fund but never 








giving a cent to the Agricultural Society or 
for the improvement of roads, such a man 
has a crack in his hog trough and in bis head 
too.” 


All our love for agriculture and the coun- 


try is often neutralized by want of attention 
to what should with every one be of vital im- 
portance—our health. 
State Board of Health, in their fourth annual 
report, have a paper upon the sanitary con- 
dition of farmers, based upon the reports of 
the country physicians throughout the State. 
“Evidence collected for twenty-eight years 
past shows that the average length of the life 
of a farmer, in that State, is 65} years. This 
is much longer than that of any other class 
of citizens, those most nearly approaching 
farmers being out-door mechanics, who live 
52) years on an average. 
unanimous opinion is that farmers might live 
much longer than they now do by exercising 
more care in choosing, cooking and eating 
their food, in avoiding overwork and exposure 
to change of weather, and the use of foul 
drinking water. 
meals are eaten too quickly for good diges- 


The Massachusetts 


But the almost 


The cookery is. bad, and 


tion when work hurries. More vegetables 
and fruit should be eaten, and more rest 
taken.” 

As a class we are negligent, if not culpable, 
in this respect, and it is only because of the 
counteracting effects of pure air, exercise and 
sunlight that the rate of mortality is not 
larger. 

Our young people labor through the day, 
and at hours when they should be resting in 
sleep are many times miles from home, return- 
ing through the dews and night air to begin 
again their labors with the dawn; we pay but 
little attention to wet clothing and wet feet; 
come in from the fields, or a ride, or from 
household duties bathed in perspiration, and 
sit where “we can feel the breeze ;” partake 
freely at late hours of rich and indigestible 
food ; and pay far too little attention to pro- 
viding a wholesome, nutritious and seasonable 
diet for the table. As remarked on another 
occasion, “ sooner or /ater nature demands the 
penalty for every violated law.” If we tres- 
pass against her rules, we unfit ourselves for 
usefulness and enjoyment. Sidney Smith said : 
“ Happiness is not impossible without health, 
but it is of very difficult attainment. I do 
not mean by health merely an absence a 
dangerous complaints, but that the body should 

be in perfect tune—full of vigor and alacrity.” 
One rule of diet, exercise and habit of life 
cannot be laid down for all, but it behooves 
us individually to study carefully the laws of 
health and the functions of the body, and 
guide ourselves by the results of our thought- 
ful experience. 
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We are more or less influenced by our sur- 
roundings. A tasteful home, giving evidence 
not of expensive outlay, but of neatness, in- 
dustry and womanly care, buildings and 
fences in good order, embowered in trees and 
clustering vines, the interior bright and cheer- 
ful, and with such books and pictures as our 
means will allow, flowers about the door in 
summer and filling the rooms with beauty and 
fragrance in winter; these all bind us with in- 
dissoluble ties and rest us when weary in body 
and spirit. To each and all in this sacred 
atmosphere of home is allotted a duty. No 
one can fail in the performance of the part 
assigned without a jar to the harmonious 
working of the whole. 

We must remember, and impress it upon 
our children by practice as well as by instruc- 
tion, that “domestic politeness is the strong- 
hold of domestic happiness ;”’ that because we 
are farmers we are none the less ladies and 
gentlemen; that culture and refinement and 
consideration for age and sex are compatible 
with the most sturdy industry and with an 
humble abode. We must endeavor always 
to “look upon the bright side,” remembering 
the words of Dr. Johnson, that “ whatever 
befals us, though it is wise to be serious, it is 
useless and foolish and perhaps simple to be 
gloomy.” 

If we surround our children with an atmos- 
phere of cheerful industry and intelligence; 
if we sympathize with them in their pleasures 
and respect their feelings, while holding them 
to a responsibility for their. portion of duty, 
we will find that they turn to the old home- 
stead as the abode of their most lasting and 
most satisfying pleasures ; that we have done 
much, very much, towards preserving them 
from temptations, and inducing them to love 
a country life. Husbands, fathers and broth- 
ers, by never failing in those gentle courtesies 
so grateful to the inmates of the house, by 
lightening their labors as far as conveniences 
and improved appliances will allow, by see- 
ing that they have an occasional change from 
what in time will become monotonous to the 
most cheerful spirit, the routine of daily life 
in the midst of the same scene, if it is only 
by a walk in the woods, or look at the stock 
or the Jatest improvements on the farm, or a 
short drive; by such sympathetic attention 
and by gatherings such as this you preserve 
the bloom and the happy smile upon faces 
most dear to you. Mothers, and sisters 
and wives, by giving some thought in the 
midst of your busy hours to the happiness as 
well as the material comfort of those around 
you, by entering into these joyous scenes with 
zest and spirit, you will find your magnetism 
sufficiently powerful to draw us with ever 
renewed delight to the quiet precincts of home. 
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By such means our lives, 


“Tho’ far from the maddening crowd’s ignoble 
strife,” 


will glide peacefully, usefully and happily 
away. 

Friends and fellow farmers, I trust you will 
pardon me if I have seemed somewhat too 
didactic in discussing my theme. I am con. 
scious of needing much of the advice here 
given to others. My remarks have no special 
application to any one section, but are the 
results of limited observation in looking over 
the broad field that is the scene of our life 
and labors. The American farmer has a 
bright future before him, if true to himself 
and his calling. Each added year advances 
him to a higher plane. It is the duty as well 
as the privilege of every one to aid in this 
progress by precept and example, and to 
assist especially in placing Maryland, with all 
her advantages, loved and honored as she is 
by her sons and daughters, in the rank she 
should occupy among her sister States. 


————__--208—- —_—_ 


HE whose faith is established upon spir- 
itual realities, instead of theological proposi- 
tions, need not fear that his foundation will 
be shaken by the conclusions of science, or 
the results of Biblical criticism. 


—___—__ +398 
From the British Friend. 
THE CRADLE. 


“The cradle!’ exclaims the reader ; “ that 
is a strange subject to write on. Pray, what 
about it?” <A great deal. The cradle is a 
most important institution. It means much 
to married folk. When first it is introduced 
into a house, how popular it is! Its contents 
are the theme of almost endless talk, “A 
little child shall lead them.” That is fulfilled 
in most households. The small new-comer 
“leads” the whole family. “Baby” is the 
grand consideration. It makes home different 
indeed from what it was—brighter and better 
than before. Eve named her first-born Cain, 
which means a possession or treasure. It was 
mother-like to do so. “Children are an heri- 
tage of the Lord,” said a certain father; so 
they are; for as inheritances ure generally 
valuable, children are also. “A child is 
born, and the first child born in a family—it 
is wonderful! Its eyes are wonderful, its nose 
is wonderful, its mouth is wonderful! It 
grows more and more wonderful up to the 
first tooth, which is the most wonderful of all! 
Its hands are wonderful, and its feet are past 
all admiration! Its first step is wonderful! 
and its first word—the nurse, the servants, 
and all the neighbors must know it, and it is 
chronicled and remembered.” 

But it does not follow that because we have 
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» We would next put in a plea for patience. 
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ot a thing we know what to do with it, If 
Solomon could say, “ He that getteth a wife 
getteth a good thing,” we may with equal 
truth say, “ He that getteth a child getteth a 
good thing.” But many Co not seem to know 
what to do with the “ good thing.” The best 
of us find that it is uncommonly hard work. 
Not a few appear to let the “ olive branches ” 
grow up anyhow, without proper pruning, 
soil, air, and water. 

We must ourselves be what we want our little 
ones to be. There is a term repeatedly used 
by them which is both amusing and solemn, 
“Let us play at” so and so. Ah! they are 
players, actors, mimics. The little man apes 
the big man. Nowhere do we see such imita- 
tion as in the nursery. In our Lord’s day 
“ children sitting in the markets” “piped” and 
“danced,” “ mourned” and “ lamented,” and 
they dosonow. Weddings, funerals, parties, 
preachings, none of them are forgotten. The 
looks and words, gestures and actions, of mo- 
ther and father, are reproduced in the boy 
and the girl. ‘What will you take, sir?” 
said a waiter to a youth who sat by his father’s 
side at a public dinner. Mark the answer :— 
«‘T'll take what father takes.” In more cases 
than one boys “take what father takes.” 
There is no help for it. Imitation is a law of 
our nature. Therefore, God help us to be 
good; for if we are not, they will not be. 


































There is no good to be done without it. “ The 
world is his who has patience.” As much 
may be affirmed of the juvenile world. An 
Emperor of China once discovered a large 
family composed of wives, children, grand- 
children, and servants, dwelling under one 
roof. All was harmony and affection. When 
he asked the head of the household how he 
secured this peace, he replied—“ PATIENCE, 
Patience.” Children are often thoughtless 
and wayward. They disobey. Self-will soon 
displays itself. Now and then there is a 
miniature volcanic eruption of passion. Some 
are excessively dull. If we are to cure them 
of these distempers, we must be long-suffer- 
ing. Chastisement is necessary, we know. 
It is necessary to punish. Nevertheless sever- 
ity must be avoided. “A good slap” may 
havea bad effect. ‘*‘ Downright flogging ” 
may prevent upright conduct. Setting tasks, 
putting in corners, sending up stairs, will not 
do half so much as affectionate forbearance. 
It is a great mistake to make a show of 
authority. It should be felt rather than dis- 
played. When little ones were brought to 
Christ, He “ put His hands on them.” and 
blessed them. 

That act of our Lord’s reminds us of an- 


other duty. While we do all that in us lies 
for our children, let us remember that they 


are Gon’s children also. 
that He loves them, and will hear us when 
we commend them to Him. Weshould pray 
on their behalf. If it is correct that 


ing” the cradle. 
over-rated. Take due care of it, and what 
blessings will be conferred on mankind! 
Make the cradle right, and the pulpit, the 
platform, the shop, the office, the field, will, 
in due course, be right also. Bring the young 
fully under the influence of religion, and the 
whole world will be benefited. 





We may be sure 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of,” 


it is emphatically true that more is wrought 
by it than the family dreams of. Every 
Christian may be called Samuel, “ asked of 
God ;” and how many have been “asked” 
by their parents! 
Church be fully known, we should find it to 
be an eloquent proof of the power of family 
prayer. 
good man, “ my mother used to bid me kneel 
beside her, and place her hand upon my head 
while she prayed. Ere I was old enough to 
know her worth, she died, and I was left too 
much to my own guidance. 
was inclined to evil passions, but often felt 
myself checked, and, as it were, drawn back, 
by a soft hand upon my head. Whena 
young man, I travelled in foreign lands, and 
was exposed to many temptations.. But when 
I would have yielded, that same hand was 
upon my head, and I was saved. I seemed 
to feel its pressure as in the days of infancy ; 
and sometimes there came with it a solemn 
voice, saying, ‘ Do not this great wickedness, 
and sin against God.’” 


Could the history of the 


“When I was a little boy,” said a 


Like others, I 


We conclude as we began, by “ magnify- 
Its importance cannot be 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SUGGESTION. 


In answering the query regarding the at- 


tendance of meetings for worship and disci- 
pline, many Friends have expressed a deep 
concern because of the absence of the younger 


members. Now, with the men, this absence 
is in most, if not all cases, owing to the fact 
that they are employed by persons not in 
membership with Friends, who cannot be ex- 
pected to grant leave of absence during the 
best business hours of the day. This fact 
has been presented to the minds of Friends 
in England to such a degree that, in London, 
meetings are held in the evening, generally 
once in the week, for the benefit of those who 
cannot attend the mid-day sitting. It has 
occurred to me that this might be tried in 
Philadelphia, perhaps with good results. 
Last Fourth-day it was my privilege to be 
present at an evening meeting, and it was 
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gratifying to see that the young men availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered and 
were present in respectable numbers, though 
a Friend said it was not as large a meeting 
as usual. These meetings are held under 
care of a committee, the members of which 
nearly all attend. I hope our Friends will 
be able to adopt similar measures for the 
benefit of our young men. R. R. 
London, Eng., Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. 





Wuat will people say? This question 
makes the mind homeless. Do right and fear 
no one; thou mayest be sure that with all 
thy consideration for the world thou wilt 
never satisfy the world. But if thou goest 
straight forward on thy way, not concerning 
thyself with the friendly or unfriendly glances 
of men, then thou hast conquered the world, 
and it is subject to thee. By heeding the 
question, “What will people say ?” thou 
becomest subject to the world.— Auerbach. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE OTOE INDIANS. 


Ata meeting of the Central Committee on 
Indian Affairs, held Tenth month 7th, 1874, 
information was received that in the absence 
of the Agent, J. W. Greist, fifty families of 
the Otoe and Missourias had left the reser- 
vation, without leave, on their hitherto cus- 
tomary winter hunt. 

The extreme poverty and destitution which 
has induced these Indians to try the hunt 
again at the present time is not consequent 
on imprudence, carelessness, wilfulness, or 
the desire for change. It is the result of 
circumstances mostly unavoidable. For two 
seasons past they were unable to find buffalo 
in sufficient numbers to suply their wants. 
Last winter they were sent for and brought 
home in a very suffering condition. It was 
believed to be best to restrict them from 
leaving their reservation; and in order to 
enforce their attention and labors to agricul- 
tural and mechanical pursuits, it was ordered 
that their annuity should not be paid as 
hitherto to the tribe pro-rata, but to those 
only who labored, for work done. The un- 
fortunate experience of. two consecutive years 
in their winter hunt had undoubtedly a pow- 
erful influence on these eminently conserva- 
tive remnants of two once powerful tribes. 
They acknowledged their convincement that 
“the white man’s ways were best,” and 
most of them not only expressed their reso- 
lution to abide by it, but applied for work, 
and when engaged, labored dilligently. More 
wheat, corn, potatoes and garden truck were 
planted by and for them than ever before; 
they felled trees, assisted in sawing boards, 
getting out posts, making fence, break- 


ing prairie, and putting their houses, where 
they could, in better order. In fact, under 
existing circumstances, there was not work 
of suitable kinds sufficient for the applicants, 
To the conservative Indian the buffalo ig 
food, clothing and shelter. It is easy to be- 
lieve that, their moccasins wore out, without 
skins to renew them, without their usual 
supply of money to buy blankets, without 
robes for their beds, or new covering for their 
tents, their vegetable food destroyed, as yet 
no herds or poultry, and a scarcity of small 
game, that in another effort for buffalo they 
saw their only living hope. The following 
extracts from letters explain yet further their 
present situation, and we may, from these 
expositions, infer their wants. 


Agent J. W. Greist wrote, Eighth month 
28th: “ Believing a short account from me 
concerning the condition of things at this 
Agency would not be without interest, I will 
endeavor to send one, though I regret that it 
cannot be as encouraging in some respects: as 
I should like. Yet, as our present discourage- 
ments come through channels that were not in 
human wisdom to control, by endeavoring to 
rely on that power for direction, which errs 
not, I still trust that a way will open for us 
to get along. Our summer crops had been 
well cultivated generally, and up to the 24th 
of last month gave promise of an abundant 
yield. On the 24th and 25th, we had ex- 
tremely warm winds from the South, the mer- 
cury up to 112° in the shade, and at 8 P. M. 
at 108°. The ground being very dry, these 
hot winds affected vegetation greatly, es- 
pecially on the high prairies. That night 
we had a severe storm, though but little rain, 
and next morning the mercury was down to 
70°, with a strong breeze from the east. To- 
wards evening I noticed something descend- 
ing to the earth somewhat resembling the 
falling of large snow-flakes. These, 1 soon 
found, were the migratory grasshoppers, they 
continued coming for several days, and re- 
mained over two weeks; at the end of which 
time they had eaten up nearly all that was 
palatable to them. They stripped our corn 
of its leaves and tops, and many of the ears, 
partly formed, were eaten clean to the cob, 
rendering the crop a total failure. I held 
council, by request of the Indians, on Fourth- 
day last, when their greatest concern seemed 
to be, to know what they were to do for food 
and clothing the coming winter. Some 
thought they must surely starve. They are 
very destitute and have nothing ahead to rely 
upon except the crop of wheat, and this will 
not last a great while. Though much dis- 
couraged they still manifest a willingness to 
work. One hundred and twenty tons of hay 
have been put up for the use of the Agency, 
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anda much larger quantity than usual se- 
cured for themselves in view of spending the 
winter at home.” 

Matron E. M. Kroser writes: “ My labors 
amongst the Indian women have been thank- 
fully received. A few who live in houses 
and have stoves now bake light bread with- 
out assistance, and many more in the wig- 
wams make light salt-rising bread, baking it 
in Dutch ovens, with coals above and below. 
We have had sewing for the women in the 
school-house two or three afternoons in the 
week. The work is cut and fitted for them 
and they exhibit a commendable industry 
and care in making itup. We need hickory 
or flannel for shirts for old men and boys ; 
dresses or material for the aged women, and 
warm skirts for the little children, whose 
clothing is now insufficient for the season. 
Mothers gladly embrace the offered opportu- 
nity to sew for themselves, husbands and 
children, and many quite old want sewing in 
order to get clothes.” 

J. W. Greist again writes: “‘The women 
and school girls are anxious to sew and make 
clothing. ‘They could make the most that is 
needed, but as they can be accommodated 
with sewing only at stated periods after school 
hours, and the tribe generally being destitute 
of clothing, have nothing to buy blankets 
with, and winter rapidly approaching, there 
will not be time to supply nearly all in this 
*way. Any kind of comfortable clothing that 
you may send, even though it be partly worn, 
will be very acceptable to both men and 
women.” 





























—_——- 48) 


WHATEVER bustlings and trouble, tumults 
and outrages, quarrels and strife arise in the 
world, keep out of them al]; concern not 
yourselves with them; but keep in the Lord’s 
power, and peaceable truth, that is over all 
such things; in which power ye seek the 
peace and good of all men.— George Foz. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Thinking your readers might be interested, 
I send a brief report of the meeting of this 
organization, which was held at Green Street 
Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, the 9th 
inst. 

[t being the first meeting of the kind that 
has been held in that house, I am glad to 
state that it was the largest we have had since 
the union was formed—there being about 80 
persons present. 

Interesting written reports were received 
from Haverford, Schuylkill and Girard Ave- 
nue, and verbal reports from Race Street, 


Green Street, West Philadelphia, and Ger- 
mantown, from all of which it appears that 
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the First-day School movement was never so 
prosperous, nor was there ever so great an 
interest felt by teachers and scholars. 


Race Street reports having reopened on the 


4th inst. with 50 scholars, being an increase 
over last year’s opening. Green Street opened 
the same day, with 40 scholars, being an in- 
crease over last year of 10 or 15. 
Philadelphia opened same day with about 
40 scholars, being a slight increase. Ger- 
mantown with 30 scholars, showing some in- 
crease; and Girard Avenue reopened on the 
same day with 121 scholars and 10 teachers, 
being an increase of 40 over the opening of 
last year; this school also reported an in- 
crease of interest on the part of all concerned. 


West 


An essay, entitled “Hints for First-day 


School Teachers in Conducting their Classes,” 
was read, an! elicited very interesting re- 
marks from many of our members, and we 
feel assured that the recommendation therein 
contained will be of benefit to many of us. 


After a very interesting meeting of an hour 


and a half, the most interesting, I think, of 
any we have held, we adjourned to meet at 
Germantown Meeting-house, on Sixth-day 
evening, Eleventh month 13th, at 7} ~ M. 





I THANK my Heavenly Feather for every 


manifestation of human love I thank Him 
for all experiences, be they sweet or bitter, 
which help me to forgive all things, and to 
enfold the whole world with a blessing. 





SASCRAPS& 


"Thou art often brought very near in feel- 


ing, and I have the comforting evidence that 
we are dear to each other, and both endeavor- 
ing to fulfil our duties, though we are, in the 
outward relation, treading very different 
paths ; thou in the shelter of thy own lovely 
home, not far from thy meeting house, where, 


with the little band of worshippers, you at 
times gather into that condition where prayer 
is wont to be made, and in which that wor- 
ship, which is in spirit and in truth can be 
performed. In this condition the spiritual 
life is strengthened, and all our powers so re- 
freshed that we can take fresh courage and 
goon our way rejoicing. While this has 
been thy allotment, mine has been very dif- 
ferent. In accordance with what has ap- 
peared to be my duty, I have, during the 
past month, not been within the reach of any 
of the gatherings of our people, and yet sur- 
rounded by many of our Father’s children, 
who worship Him in other forms. What a 
blessed privilege to be able to feel the truth 
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of the declaration “out of every nation, 
kindred, tongue and people, they who fear 
God and work righteousness are accepted 
with Him,” irrespective of the name or form 
through which the heart’s offering is made! 
And surely we believe that in the universality 
of our Father's love, His light beams into 
our different paths so that we may. each pur- 
sue our way without stumbling. 

We have enjoyed the beauties and refresh- 
ing atmosphere of the Lake country, and are 
now having lovely drives among the hills in 
another locality, but our thoughts often re- 
vert to our bereaved friend , from whom I 
am glad to hear. I recognize in her a strong 
religious feeling, and I believe she knows 
where to find the “ Friend who sticketh closer 
than brother,” or even husband. Without 
His supporting arm, we could not be sus- 
tained when the waves and the billows of af- 
fliction are passing over us. 








_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 24, 1874. 








CommerciaL Inrecrity.—The elements 
that make up what we term integrity of char- 
acter, have doubtless always been the same 
in kind that we now find them ; and since the 
first transaction, by which one party ex- 
changed a surplus for that of another, there 
has been the same desire to make, individ- 
ually, a good bargain. There is, perhaps, no 
better test of a man than is to be found in 
his manner of dealing; if he is fair and square 
towards others, equally with himself, he can 
safely be trusted for an honest man. 

As a matter of policy, it is always best to 
be honest. The worldly man, living only in 
the present, finds it to his interest to deal 
fairly, and the Christian, having a “ hope of 
the world to come,” acknowledges that hope 
to be a twofold incentive to faithfulness in 
this matter. 

The Society of Friends, through the disci- 
plinary care exercised Over its members, has 
always maintained an honorable record in 
business transactions. It stands to the credit 
of multitudes of its members engaged in com- 
mercial business, that rather than violate a 
conscientious scruple, they refuse to sell or 
buy where large returns are sure to repay the 
effort. 

To a considerable extent, the same may be 
said of other branches of the Christian church; 
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yet there is a liberty in most of theze to take 
advantage of bankrupt laws, and the various 
devices by which men compromise with their 
creditors and their consciences, that is not 
permitted among Friends. And this liberty 
is not confined to those cases where business 
men find their affairs so involved as to make 
a failure unavoidable. Combinations are 
entered into, by which the control of the mar- 
ket in a certain staple is obtained, or a cap. 
italist buys up, at low figures, some leading 
article of consumption, and, fixing his own 
price, leaves no alternative to the consumer, 

The intrinsic value of any commodity lies 
in its adaptation to the necessities of life—its 
fictitious value is regulated by supply and de- 


mand. 
The grains and grasses constitute the essen- 


tial food of man and the domestic animals, 
and are the basis of national prosperity ; next 
to these, and scarcely inferior, are the staples 
from which are fabricated the necessary art- 
icles of clothing. 

That these things, upon which the lives of 
man and the creatures that serve him are so 
entirely dependent, should be allowed to fall 
within the range of speculation and fictitious 
values, is a blot upon our present civilization, 
and the “ bill of rights,” so unwillingly wrung 
from tyranny and oppression, is made a parch- 
ment falsehood. The king or his baron no 
longer grinds the face of the poor, but capital 
sits upon the throne, and wields a sceptre that 
is widening the gulf between the man who 
buys and him who sells, and bringing about 
a condition of society that tends to make the 
possession of wealth the basis of standing in 
the social circle. 

What better is the working-man’s family, 
now that the lightning flash of the telegraph 
pries into every quarter of the globe, reveal- 
ing here, a scarcity, and there, a correspond- 
ing excess, ample to supply the lack? The 
fires of the locomotive aad the steamship that 
stand ready to obey the summons to hasten 
with food and clothing for the needy, are left 
unlighted, because, in the greed for wealth, 
those who control the surplus hold back from 
their hungry brethren. 

The “corners” by which all this plenty is 
withheld, may turn in worldly prosperity to 


those who make them, but the eternal law of 
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compensation, which declares that “ Whoso 
stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he 
also shall cry himself, and shall not be heard,” 
will bring all balances even in the genera- 
tions that succeed, though this over-reaching 
quite as often reacts upon the speculators 
themselves and the coveted wealth that seemed 
to be so nearly within grasp, suddenly ends 
in a glittering bubble. 

It is not denied that these are called legit- 
imate transactions, and men are counted 
honorable who engage in them. The seller 
has a right to all he can command for the 
article he offers in the market; if he has be- 
stowed greater care in producing than has his 
neighbor, he ought to receive a corresponding 
reward : but these things should be left to 
competition, with no fears for the result, for 
buyer and seller are then on an equal foot- 
ing, and all can get just what they are willing 
to pay for. 

Instead of this, what do we see? Combi- 
nations to put up the price of grain, to pre- 
vent the consumer from reaping his propor- 
tion of interest in an abundant harvest; to 
put the surplus that, through liberal showers 

"and unbought sunshine, the earth has brought 
to maturity, into the hands of a few who have 
the capital that controls. 

This, certainly, was not the intention of Him 
who causeth “grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man.” 

Then, there is the merchant prince, who 
buys up a certain staple, and so commands 
the market that the laboring man, who wants 
a yard of the stuff, cannot get it except at 
the forced value which the controlling power 
fixes. These, too, are counted honorable men. 


When it is remembered that there are 


2% young men, members of our religious Society, 


engaged as clerks and salesmen among these 
traders, who have their consciences often so 
sorely straightened that the principles of 
strict integrity, which our profession calls for, 
can scarcely be maintained for the pressure 
that is brought to bear upon them, it becomes 
a matter for serious consideration. 


The query arises, Does not the Society owe 
some care and oversight to these tempted and 
exercised members? In our cities and larger 
towns, are there not enough Friends engaged 
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in business, who are anxious to see the noble 
testimonies we profess exerting a controlling 
influence in the community, and who could 
take this matter in hand? A few words of 
encouragement might be the saving of many, 
and, in the end, help to bring the tricks and 
shams of trade into merited disgrace. 


There is need of more enlightenment as to 
what are honest commercial transactions, and 
there needs, too, a calling of all who are en- 
gaged therein, back to the foundation prin- 
ciples of fair and equitable dealing. 

Let the mercantile community, in which 
there yet remain honorable examples of un- 
sullied integrity sufficient to put down all 
these questionable practices—let these class 
the manufacturer or the dealer, who would 
sell an inferior article for the best, knowing 
all the while he was deceiving his customer, 
with the thief, that puts his hand by stealth 
into his neighbor’s purse, or robs his store 
under cover of darkness—let them count in 
the same category the speculators in “ bread- 
stuffs” and in ‘‘ stocks,” and all that numer- 
ous class who live and grow rich upon the 
misery and ruin of others—let a man’s worth 
be calculated from what he is, rather than 
what he possesses, and all these evils that 
have assumed such giant proportions, will in 
due time, find their true level. Our com- 
mercial community owe it to themselves, to 
their country, and to posterity, to place the 
business transactions of the nation on a solid 
and honest basis. They owe it, too, to that 
law which is paramount to all human legis- 
lation, the law of life, written with the Di- 
vine finger upon the heart of every intelligent 
being, to be true to its requirings, and acquit 
themselves as good stewards of the manifold 
gifts of God. 


That others feel and deplore the lack of 
commercial integrity 90 apparent, will be seen 
by the subjoined, which we clip from the 
National Baptist : 


“It cannot be denied that there is a strong ten- 
dency now towards recklessness in the conduct of 
business, and that the integrity of the business com- 
munity is being vitiated in consequence of this. 
Cautiousness, carefulness, and desire to abide by 
the golden rule, we rejoice to know are true of 
many noble men who throng the marts of trade. We 
do not intend, therefore, a general impeachment. 
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But, granting this, there is an adventurous illegit- 
imate spirit of speculation, in which cunning is sub- 
stituted for caution, sinful selfishness for careful- 
ness, and the means of realizing sanctified by the 
controlling purpose to realize. There is a passion 
to grow rich quickly. The old, steady, honest 
method is not popular, and therefore principle, right, 
honor and the Christian profession are all sacrificed. 
This desire to enlarge profits and rapidly accumu- 
late gains, prompts not a few to do many times 
more business than their bona fide capital or what 
ought to be the amount of credit they ask of bank- 
ing institutions, justifies. They ‘launch out’ far 
beyond their depth, and are soon completely 
Swamped; they have borrowed money wherever 
attainable, and often not only bury themselves, but 
their friends and business associates, beneath their 
ruin. Such recklessness is simply criminal. It is 
doing business under false colore, and is obtaining 
money under false pretences. It deserves the ban 
of honest men, the severest denunciations of the 
pulpit, the closest examination by the church, and 
demands the penitent confession or the prompt ex- 
cision of the member. 


‘‘How many are perpetually in straits because 
they are always ahead of their income; and hence, 
when the slightest business reverse comes, they are 
in trepidation, aad not unfrequently they go down 
into irretrievable and disgraceful financial ruin. 
But what is the difference between such extrav- 
agance and sin? Not that a man has not the right 
to enjoy all things that God has given. This right 
he has. But he has not aright to go beyond, and 


defraud another in order that he may live in style ; 
he has no right to place himself, for the mere grati- 
fication of his personal vanity, in such circumstances 
as will peril his credit, compromise his integrity, 
and, in the end, practically defraud his creditors. 


“Into such failures the church has a right to 
look. She owes it to herself, to the cause of Jesus, 
and to the conservation of the moral integrity of 
the business community. If she be remiss, she 
weakens her moral power, aids in undoing the hold 
of correct moral principles on society, and jeopar- 
dizes the interests of common honesty. Her indif- 
ference or silence gives sanction to the wrong, and 
must inevitably cause men to lose confidence in 
the pulpit and the church as the bulwark of public 
morals. There are principles of right—moral right 
—in business asin all things else. And here, as 
elsewhere, the law that must control the action of 
Christian men and of the Christian church, is not 
the maxims of trade, or the bankrupt law of the 
nation, or the compromise necessity may extort from 
creditors, but the Word of God—the precepts of 
Jesus Christ.” 

ceca lpia 

IF there is a past in which men have done 
ill, let them have hope, for there is a future 
in which they may do well. 
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MARRIED. 


BARTRAM—SMEDLEY.—On the 30th of Ninth 
month, with the approbation of Goshen Monthly 


Meeting, at the residence of the bride's parents, 


Mordecai T. Bartram to Rebecca G. Smedley, both 
of Willistown, Chester County, Pa. 

CARLE—WILLETS.—On Fifth-day the 15th inst, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ 
ceremony, John J. Carle to Cornelia P , daughter of 
Robert R. Willets, all of New York. 

SANDS—TITUS.—On Third-day, Tenth month 
13th, 1874, at the residence of the Bride’s mother, 
with the approbation of New York Monthly Meet. 
ing, Daniel C. Sands to Martha S., daughter of the 
late Peter S. Titus, all of New York. 


+ 20m 


DIED. 

DORSEY.—On the morning of the 13th inst., at 
his residence in Germantown, William Dorsey, in 
the 64th year of his age; a minister of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, Race St. 

HAMBLETON.—On the 25th of the Seventh 
month, 1874, at ber residence, near Ercildoun, 
Chester County, P.., Sarah, widow of the late 
Samuel Hambleton, on her 82d birth-day ; a mem- 
ber of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. 

HAYCOCK.—AtVillage Green, on Fifth-day even- 
ing, the 27th of Eighth month, Mary P., wife of 
Charles Haycock, in the 68th year of her age ; a meme , 
ber of Concord Monthly Meeting. She was a truly 
devoted wife, kind to the poor and needy, a bright 
example of charity and simplicity. 

KOON.—At his residence in Victory, on the 9th 
of Fifth month, 1874, Cornelius Koon, aged 8 
years; a-member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

STOKES.—On the 18th of the Ninth month, 1874, 
William H. Stokes, in his 34th year; a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

TRUEBLOOD.—At the residence of her brother- 
in-law, near Pendleton, Indiana, on the 12th of 
Eighth month, Narcissa A. Trueblood, widow of the 
late Warner M. Trueblood, in the 38th year of her 
age; a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
Washington County, Indiana. She set a bright ex- 
ample to her children, and up to the last moments 
of her life she gave encouraging counsel to those 
around her. 


me 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


TO SALZBURG AND BERCHTESGADEN. 
No. 19. 


But our plan of travel urges us onward, 
and on Eighth month 27th we take leave of 
this beautiful city, turn our course southward 
toward the picturesque mountains which lie 
lofty and dim in the distance, and after a four 
hours’ drive are again in a mountain valley, 
1890 feet above the sea, and again in the 
presence of perennial snows. We are in 
Berchtesgaden, until the beginning of this 
present century the seat of a spiritual prin- 
cipality of small extent. It is a remarkably 
neat and well built town, delightfully situated 
on the slope of the monntain, and surrounded 
by meadows and trees, There are a number 
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enacts esata 
of hotels, but the town seems almost full of 
visitors, and we have quite a search to find 
quarters. Since we came to see the fine 
mountain scenery, we choose rooms in a villa 
some two hundred feet above the village, and 
so look down on the town and all its comings 
and goings; but, from our balcony, we can 
also see the lovely rounded valley nest in 
which the pretty town has rested these many 
centuries, and the mountains which environ it. 

Here we spent a real rest day, Eighth 
month 30th, 1874. It was not a day of sight- 
seeing in the ordinary sense, but of quiet 
strolls along the almost level pathway which 
girdles the mountain, of letter-writing to be- 
loved friends afar off, and of pleasant retro- 
spective thoughts of past experiences, and of 
dim dreams of the future. It is so delightful 
in this life of wandering to have these days 
of sabbath rest when we are not going to per- 
form any feats of valor or hurry off anywhere, 
but may just read, write and enjoy the beauty 
of the world without feeling conscience- 
stricken. Along the path which ascends the 
mountain from our door is a series of shrines, 
in which are dread representations, in eculp- 
tured wood, I think, of the martyrdom of the 
blessed founder of Christianity. There are 
five of these little temples, each of which has 
an ornamental door of open iron work and a 
low bench in front, on which the devotees 
skneel and repeat the formula of prayer, re- 
gardless of the observation of the loiterer. 
A little peasant woman, dressed in her holiday 
garb and carrying a large basket, is passing 
from shrine to shrine, counting her beads 
and murmuring with low earnestness as she 
kneels at each, until she reaches the last and 
largest, the scene of the crucifixion, which 
occupies a beautiful elevated site, looking 
eastward over the village. It is a massive 
stone structure, consisting of a vaulted roof 
of masonry supported by four massive col- 
umnsof solid stone thirty feet high. It is of 
the rugged conglomerate rock of this country 
which has a very good effect in architecture. 
The bases of the pillars are about five feet 
square, and they look substantial enough to 
endure for many centuries to come. The 
back of the building is a thick wall, curved 
outwards, on which is painted, rudely but 
effectively, the scene around Jerusalem dur- 
ing the crucifixion. The eclipse of the sun, 
the thunder storm, the solemn hackground of 
mountains which seems a reflection of the 
ancient hills in front, the warlike array of 
Roman soldiers and the walls and towers of 
the city of Jerusalem, that is thus blindly 
rejecting her spiritual deliverer. In front of 
this painting the terrible scene of martyrdom 
is represented in sculpture, probably wood, but 
I cannot be sure, aa 





colored in tints to repre- ' 
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sent the human body. And here we see, as I 
have often noted before, that the artist is rep- 
resenting the perfect and sinless One according 
to his national preference. The Christ is a slen- 
der, dark-haired Bavarian, quite like—even 
startlingly like—one who sat vis-d-vis with us 
at dinner yesterday, and the Marys are gentle 
blonds of the German type. The two thieves 
are swarthy and Jewish, the one on the left 
despairing and defiant, and the one on the 
right making his appeal at this last dread 
hour to the suffering Jesus. It is quite effec- 
tive, and, though undoubtedly rough and 
somewhat unartistic, sufficiently perfect to 
satisfy the simple and devout Catholics who 
bring their petitions here and lay them, as 
they conceive, at the foot of the cross. As 
we look, the little peasant has finished her 
morning devotions, has satisfied her con- 
science, and rising, contented and happy, gives 
us a cordial and smiling salutation and trips 
down the hill with her basket. Underneath 
the rock-work which represents the hill of 
Calvary is the arched tomb of Jesus with the 
watching sentinels, and yet lower are repre- 
sented the sufferers in purgatorial fires wait- 
ing their deliverance. 

A pathway, branching off near the chapel, 
across a green field, is continuous with a 
gallery built along the steep, rocky mountain- 
side, which leads cut into another green path 
that brings us to a point on the mountain-side 
whence we have, perhaps, the best view of the 
valley and mountain of Berchtesgaden. Be- 
fore us lies the King’s villa, a large, plain 
building or collection of buildings, no finer 
nor better, except for situation, than many 
other spacious villas in this fair valley of the 
mountains. The pretty town is reposing in 
Sabbath-evening peace below, the impetuous 
Alm is dashing on, fair and blue as the 
heavens, that it cannot pause to reflect, and 
the mountain barrier rises gently, with green 
terraces, up, and up, and up, till the summits 
touch and seem to penetrate the clouds. 

Some of the peaks, the most distant, are 


columnar, and seem to rise abruptly in castel- ~ 


lated forms, others are smoothly rounded by 
the ice-plane which prepared the earth for the 
habitation of man, and each has its individ- 
ual tint, as they stand before us, in the dim 
distance, in the middle ground, and seemingly 
near at hand. What color-studies for the 
skilful pencil does the sunset-light reveal! 
But by far the most striking and interesting 
mountain in this sublime panorama, is yonder 
divided summit, holding an ice-field in its 
vast crater. The peaks are called the Grosse 
and Kleine (greater and lesser) Watzman. 
It looks as though, through the vast dome of 
the mountain, in another stage of its ¢xis- 
tence, some giant force of the primeval times 


A 
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had dashed in fury, leaving a cavernous and 
jagged crater (they call it here a saddle-back) 
to hold the snows of many winters, and to 
reflect the sunbeams back to the glorious 
heavens forevermore. But no, there is no 
forevermore to anything of earth! The snow 
on the saddle-back will melt, and the sentinel 
peaks will crumble and make soil in fertile 
valleys. The mountains will be brought low, 
and the valleys will be exalted, all in due 
season. Who can doubt it? We get a glimpse 
of the beneficent workings of nature and of 
nature’s God, as we gaze outward, this evening, 
over this most fertile valley of peaceful habi- 
tations, those stair-like terraces, forest-clad 
heights, and rocky and hoary summits. The 
late King Maximilian loved to wander along 
this pathway, and we are told that his widow 
still comes at times and dwells a while in this 
delicious place, finding comfort doubtless 


“In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


Memorial-tablets, in the church of this 
place, give loving acknowledgment of the 
favors received by Berchtesgaden, both from 
King Louis and from his father. 

The next morning, we devote to a visit to 
the Salt-Mine at this place. The entrance to 
this mine is down by the river (Alm), at the 
base of the Saltzberg. I have the pleasure 
of a preliminary walk of about a mile, which 
brings us to the entrance of the mine. Here 
we are ushered, along with a number of other 
applicants, into a spacious room, where we 
are attired in miners’ costumes over our other 
clothing. It consists of a pair of large, thick, 
white cotton pantaloons, a black blouse with 
a leathern belt, and a black cloth cap trim- 
med neatly with blue braid. After we had 
all donned our unwonted garments, I ven- 
tured to glance round at my fellow adven- 
turers, and, really, they looked very nice, 
something like extra graceful Turks, I should 
think. The gentlemen’s dress was coarser 
and much more unsightly every way than that 
furnished us, and they, as well as ourselves, 
seemed to feel the strangeness of the situation. 
A pretty little kitten came into our tiring- 
hall while we waited, and seemed to like our 
looks. He came to me to be picked up, and 
then nestled, snug and contented, in my arms. 
I told him if he would be good and not 
scratch I would take him into the salt-mine. 
Then we received each a lantern with a wax- 
candle in it, and were marched out of the 
building in single-file to enter the mysterious 
hole in the mountain-side. As we passed out 
the door, a large hand, belonging to a smil- 
ing official, grasped my Bavarian kitten with 
a decided “nein! nein!” and a shake of his 
broad, blond head. Everything must be 
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quiet, formal and orderly in this monarchia] 
land. 

And so we enter, single-file, the low arch. 
way of red marble, and pass from the bright 
August-sunshine outside to what would be the 
deepest of all darkness, but for the lanterng 
which light our feet. We are walking alon 
a railway, it seems, and in the dark depths be. 
fore us is a thunderous sound, which surely in. 
dicates that a car is coming, and we wonder 
silently what we will do about it. But here, 
just in time, the narrow gallery widens into 
an arched chamber of sufficient size to ac 
commodate the company of twenty, who turn 
aside and wait a moment while a funny-look. 
ing wooden-horse on wheels rushes past, with 
a party of gentlemen on his back. Then we 
go onward, and onward, a distance of a 1100 
feet, they say, into the mountain before we 
turn out of a straight line, and pass a num. 
ber of other galleries which penetrate in dif 
ferent directions, branching from the route we 
were traversing. Then we are directed to 
look back, and far in the distance, like a 
star, glimmers the entrance to the light of 
day. Then we go up a long stairway—oh! 
so long! and on, and on, up more stairways, 
and reach a great cavern where miners 
have hewn out the salt, and blasted away 
the encumbering strata till they have made a 
chamber large enough to shelter an army, 
Beyond is a lake three hundred feet long, our} 
conductor tells us, and five feet deep. It is 
dimly illuminated with miners’ lamps alon 
its borders, and we are seated in a boat oa 
rowed over the still, ghastly water. Some of 
the strong German voices rise in exultant 
song, which has a strangely grand effect in 
this strangely grand palace of salt, where men 
have toiled and toiled so many ages. We 
land and press on through galleries of pure 
salt, sometimes yellow-tinted, sometimes white, 
and through other chambers. One mode of 
downward progression deserves description, 
as it recalls vividly certain experiences of the 
dim, fabulous days of childkood. We were 
obliged to slide down on a railway of two 
poles. A gentleman took the first seat and 
slid down a few feet, when a lady was directed ¥ 
to take the next seat, then a gentleman, then 
a lady, till six were seated. The gentlemen 
were furnished with a leather glove, and 
steadied themselves by a rope along the side, 
but the ladies were told to take hold of the 
shoulders of the men. Then, obedient to the 
force of gravity, down we went, laughing and 
wondering, and were landed, in a few mo 
ments, all uninjured, at the bottom of the 
novel railway. And so we go onward and 
onward for an hour and a half, till at length 
we reach a little grotto, in which lights are 
burning behind different colored plates of 
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salt, and a fountain sends upa little column of 
brine in front of the ornamented initial of 
King Louis. We stoop and taste the water, 
which is most intense in its saltness, and are 
now near the tramway by which visitors quit 
the mine. Here a long, wooden horse, with 
Jeathern cushion, awaits us, and we are again 
seated, gentlemen and ladies, alternately, 
horseback fashion, and released from the in- 
fluence of the brake, gravity sets us in rapid 
motion. The exercise of walking has made 
the coldness of the mine no discomfort, but 
now the chill air sweeps by in a perfect blast, 
and the fur suit of an Esquimaux would be 
not too much. It is exhilarating, when we 
turn into the straight gallery of entrance and 
see the light shine more and more, till, at 
length, we dart out exultant into the noonday 
once more. I felt a little disappointed that 
we had not seen the mining operations actu- 
ally going on, and that our trip did not in- 
clude a visit to the salt-works where the rock- 
salt is manipulated, and converted into the 
salt of commerce; but one must try to be 
satisfied with the things that are revealed. 
Specimens of the salt rock, neatly arranged 
in little cubic compartments in a paper-box, 
are for sale in the office, and are of interest 
to the chemist and mineralogist. There is 
a considerable variety of color, and some is 
so white and clear as to be apparently chem- 
jeally pure chloride of sodium, or nearly so. 
How very different is my walk back to my 
dwelling place on the moantain-side, in the 
blazing sunshine of mid-day, from the cool 
and shadowy descent in the morning-hour, 
but such is life. Donkeys are an approved 
means of getting about in this land, but I 
look with grave distrust on these little beasts ; 
they look so small and so meek. 


The next day is very perfect—pure, trans- 
parent air, and clear sky—and we think the 
right hour has come for a visit to the moun- 
tain lakes which lie three or four miles south 
of us, cradled among the rocks. An undu- 
lating carriage road on the hill-side leads 
along the right bank of the Ache, and the 
larger lake is soon reached. Here it is— 
adark green sheet of water, six miles long, 
and one and a half miles broad. It is called 
Kénigs-See, or Lake of St. Bartholomew, and 
is accounted the most beautiful lake in Ger- 
many. It is environed with high mountains 
that rise abruptly from its pure surface to the 
height of 8,000 feet. The hour is fortunate, 


the early light of morning is just gilding the 
summits, and not a breath of air stirs the 
calm mirror which is soon to bear us on its 
unruffied face. A party of five are in wait- 
ing, and although strangers, are glad, if for 
no other than financial reasons, to have us 
join their company for the boat ride to the 
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other end of the lake. A boat of amplesize 
is allotted us, furnished with a nice little roof 
in the middle to protect us from the too fierce 
sunbeams, or the sudden showers. We are 
propelled by five rowers, three men and two 
women, and are whirled merrily along the 
beautiful lake. It looks like our own Lake 
George, but the mountains are much loftier, 
and some of them are flecked with snow, and 
some of the summits are of the curious dolo- 
mite formation, abrupt, castellated, with tur- 
rets and pinnacles, looking as if Titans of 
the fabulous ages had chiseled them into 
form. The lake winds, and we do not see far, 
either before or behind, but seem shut in by 
the lofty mountain barriers. To the left on 
a promontory stands the villa of Baron Beust, 
and, further on, we pass the islet of St. Jo- 
hann, on which stands a little open chapel, 
picturesque and elevated, showing a doubtful 
semblance of the saint to all passers. Our 
rowers raise their hats in reverence as we pass 
the spot, and then row close to the foot of the 
lofty and precipitous Falkenstein rock on the 
left, which is surmounted bya cross commem- 
orating the wreck of a boat with a. party of 


pilgrims. There are commemorative tablets 
inserted into the rocky wall, on which are 
inscribed the names of the party, and close 
at hand is a little shrine also in an excava- 
tion in the firm rocky wall. The rowers loiter 
a little that we may get the extended view of 
the lake which is here described, and see in 
what a hopeless place the pilgrims’ boat went 
down. Not only does the frowning Falken- 
stein afford no foothold to the swimmer who 
might seek to make the shore, but there are 
no salient points which the firmest hand could 
clasp. There was no deliverance, even for 
the bravest. 


Our guide-book tells us that at some 
seasons the red cliff on the other side is 
glorified by a water-fall, the Kinigsback, 
which dashes over it into the lake; but it is dry 
to-day, and we see no evidence, even, that it 
is ever otherwise. And now the sun, which 
had begun to illuminate the dark, deep waters, 
seems to touch the towering cliff, and in a few 
minutes it sets behind the rising dome of 
the mountain, and the gray morning twilight 
is renewed. We have seen the sun set at 
nine o’clock in the morning, but it is equally 
true that we saw him rise again shortly after 
in undiminished splendor, and send down 
warm and welcome beams on our little craft 
as it toiled southward. A little farther and 
we have reached the deepest part of the lake, 
(676 feet) and the rowers rest a moment, 
while one of them takes out a large pistol and 
fires it in the direction of the western cliff. 
A long reverberation is the result, sounding 
not unlike a thunder peal. He fires again 
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and again, in rapid succession, till we might 
fancy that a whole army of riflemen were re- 
turning shot for shot from concealed fast- 
nesses in the rocks. Then onward again, and 
we pass a cavern on the left bank, on a level 
with the water, termed the Kuchler Loch, on 
account of being supposed to be the source of 
the Kulch, or Golling waterfall, which dis- 
charges itself into the Salz eight or ten 
miles to the eastward. This is not improb- 
able, as the rocks are fissured and honey- 
combed here, in a remarkable manner. Soon 
the boat stops at the Wallner Insel, a wooded 
promontory an the east bank. We clamber 
up a good safe pathway a few minutes, and 
stand in the presence of two little, but lofty 
waterfalls dancing down into a rocky ravine 
on their way to the Kénigs-See. There is notime 
to linger. We only say “Hail and fare- 
well!” There are so many greater things 
in this rich earth, O, pretty and jubilant cat- 
aracts, that we can spare but a few seconds to 
you in your rock amphitheatre. Then once 
more our rowers bend to their oars, and on- 
ward and onward we go, till at length we are 
landed at the southwest end of the lake on a 
rough, rocky pasture called the Salet Alp. 
Now, they tell us, we must walk half a 
mile in an intensity of sunshine, without a 
single tree to cast a comforting shadow, in 
order to reach the little Ober-see which ter- 
minates the valley. It seems marvellous that 
one can experience such blazing heat in full 
view of eternal snow, and at an elevation of 
about 2,000 feet, but the imperative Boedeker 


declares that a visit to the Ober-see must not | 


be omitted on any pretence. And here it 
is, desolate, lone, wild, bleak. A little 
green lake—oh, so green—with precipitous, 
barren mountain heights, all snow-flecked 
and stern, looking down into its pure mirror. 
It is only half a mile long, and, at its end, the 
ancient hills join hands in an iron clasp, and 
say to the curious wanderers, “‘ Thus far may 
ye come, but no farther!” It is an inhospit- 
able place at mid-day, under a blazing sun, 
and one turns away blinded from its bleak 
brilliance, and from its glaring limestone 
precipices. One feels as well as sees the sig- 
nificance and power of the prophet’s words, 
when he foretold comfort and deliverance to 
Israel; that one should come to reign who 
should be “ as an hiding place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of 
water in a dry place ; as the shadow ofa great 
rock in a weary land.” 

We willingly return to our little boat with 
its friendly awning, and most willingly push 
out into the cool, shadowy Kénigs-See. In 
returning, we land at the green promontory 
of St. Bartholomew, where is a royal hunting 
chateau, which seems now to be used asa 
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restaurant. There are no royal people here 
now, only caterers, who are quite ready, for g 
consideration, to furnish a dinner in a g 

pavilion. But it seems better to wander 
round a little and look into the tawdry, im. 
age-crowded chapel of St. Bartholomey, 
which is yet decorated with the wreaths and 
faded festoons of the festival of Saint Bar. 
tholomew, which was celebrated a week ago, 
We are told that numerous pilgrims are at. 
tracted here at this time (Eighth month 24th), 
and that the surrounding heights are then 
lighted up at night with bon fires. This must 
be a striking sight on the lonely Kénigs See, 

Again we are on our way, and our rowers 
begin to look weary, especially the women, 
The oars are large and heavy, and their forms 
are slight for such heavy and long-continued 
labor. Oh toiling women of America, be 
very glad that your lot is cast in a land where 
men are gentle and courteous to women, and 
would be bitterly ashamed to see them toiling 
like galley-slaves while they—smoke! 

I notice, with much interest, the formation 
of little terraces on the borders of the lake, 
The action of the frost, which has a wedge 
strong enough to cleave the mightiest rocks, 
the melting snows and the rains have been at 
work, and debris enough has been borne down 
to build a foundation in the deep waters and 
to spread upon it asmooth soil, which is now 
green and beautiful. The site of the hunting. 
chateau is the largest of these terraces, and i 
cultivated and planted with trees, making a 
fertile little plantation. Now, if some earth- 
quake tremor should make a fissure in one of 
these protecting rocks, and the waters should 
descend a few feet, we would see just sucha 
ledge of terraces here as we have noted in so 
many of the broad, mountain valleys we have 
passed through. So the great work of pre- 
paring the earth for the occupance of man 
yet goes on, as in the days of old. 

The cool snows of the Watzman are before 
us, and soon the shores are reached and we 
land, feeling quite satisfied with our visit to 
the lake of St. Bartholomew. It is indeed 
beautiful and well wortby of a visit, if one’s 
line of travel is within a few miles of it, not 
otherwise. 


On our return to Berchtesgdden, we visit 
the extensive salt works belonging to the 
Bavarian crown, where great boilers are 
evaporating the brine from the mine, and 
great drying-tables, heated from below, are 
preparing the white, crystalline mass for pack- 
ing. I ask how much salt is made here in 
one day, and our guide replied, “ From thirty 
to forty thousand pounds.” I believe the salt- 
rock is dissolved in the mine, and only the 
solution brought out from the depths of the 
mountain, and this solution is said to be very 
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' . ened one of the great Have love and truth and duty high 
ont + acct’ the vast ug (Forseen if not fulfilled by thee) 
) =e trap-doors which d Ne’er touched thy heart with light to see 
rassy ing-pan, and, with a wooden drag, drew out What learning’s logic passeth by ? 
ander gome of the salt from the bottom, seething 
y, im. and smoking, and left it to drain on the shelv- If — Ls Fs gutter 02 
omew, ing edge, which reached all round the boiler. an aasen lente then te aos Ru ’ 
s and Twenty men are employed here, and the re- This principle of life to prove. 
t Bar. sult of their work was shown us in a@ great ; 
ck ago. apartment, which seemed to contain salt Love proves it not alone for me; 
re at. h to season the whole earth. But the For what to me is power to love! 
a enoug ‘ “ ° The heart’s loud cry for life above 
24th), roaring fire below makes it quite undesirable Is life, dear friend, for me and thee. 
then to tarry longer in the salt-works, though, 
: must doubtless, more might be learned by perse- = — 8 pure love for what is pure 
aati : We have seen enough. how- 8 life beyond the life of earth ; 
38 See, vering inquiry. gh, A worth that loves a kindred worth, : 
Owers ever, to give a pretty well defined notion of This is the life, eternal, sure. , 
omen, the various processes by which the salt of | —Christian Register. ; 
forms commerce is manufactured. nace aeneetiee * 
‘inued As I finish my letter to day, Ninth month From the Independent. ®; 
a, be 9, the people of this town and, I suppose, EDUCATION. 
where the whole German Empire are celebrating] A report recently published by the British 
n, and their victory over the French at Sedan, four] secretary of legation at Yedo proves that at 
oiling years ago. Cannons are firing, and the mil-| least in the matter of education the J apanese 
itary bands are playing their most jubilant | are carrying out to the full their contemplated 
nation airs, and right glad are they, though a sister| reform. In the year 1872 an act was passed 
lake, nation mourns a most signal overthrow. How| by which the country was mapped out into 
wedge terrible it is, that the nations should rend each seven educational circuits. Inspectors were 
rocks, other and rejoice in their dread barbaric|to be appointed to every district, each of 
een at work ! S. R. | whom was to be intrusted with the supervision 1 
» down Ninth month 2d, 1874. of twenty or thirty schools. All teachers | 
rs and cahiiniinacidliiintinensaniene were to be certificated, and the schools were 
3 NOW IMMORTALITY. to be divided into high, middle, and primary | 
nting, ‘ BY L. J. K. GIFFORD. schools. This act was promulgated barely | 
and i Yio, 1 wit net cig I tnow, two years ago, and since that time 1,799 pri- 
cing a That death to life is not the end; vate schools and 3,630 public schouls have 
earth- But love its arguments doth lend, been established, at which 338,463 boys and 
one of And life’s eternal fact foreshow. 109,637 girls attend. Add to this number the | 
hould And though the fact I may not prove 30,000 students who are receiving instruction 
such a By science figured to theveye, in the higher schools, and we have a total of | 
in 80 I bear within me consciously 480,000 young Japanese, or one in sixty-eight 
e have A.Goel CEs eelenee tay Sot meee, of the entire population, who have already 
f pre- This highest faith I would not base taken advantage of the system prescribed by 
f man waver afer ng ederim the government. At Yedo the educational 
Ste possibilities a establishments now actually in operation are 
before ' the “Dai Gakko,” or university; the “Go { 7 
nd we ~_ what I’ve done, but fain would do, Gakko,” or school for instruction in foreign | 7 
+ Not what I am, but strive to be, : “es a 17 
isit to Not through my deed this fact I see languages ; the ‘‘Shi Han Gakko,” or normal 
? ° . : i 
ndeed But through my power to work anew. school for the instruction of Japanese teach- = 
"one’s Si And when fons ene the doudt I heard— ers; besides a principal female school and 
it, not “This earth-life is the spirit’s goal,” several preparatory schools. The education 
The tones fell heavy on my soul, given at all government schools and colleges f 
visit And all my being shrank the word. is entirely secular ‘“‘as far as is consistent 
0 the “What,” I exclaimed, “‘hast thou no sense with the fundamental tenets of the Shinto 
‘3 are Of worth that’s possible to thee— faith” ; and, having due regard to the pros- | 
, and Of power to do and power to be, elytizing zeal of Europeans, it is ordered that 1 4 
y, are Which argument is faith’s defence? no Christian divine is to be admitted to the ] 
pack- Hast thou no moral purpose, sure, rank of teacher. On the 18th of May the 
ere in | 3 shape yr -ameat Mikado visited the Shi Han Gakko, or Tokio 
thirty That nie eaatiiietions power? Normal School, which was organized by and | 
e salt oni ih oealia eal caine has been, until within about two months, un- | i 
ly the “That oat hake ssenenieanaaianei tacit der the charge of Mr. M. M. Scott, an Amer- | 
of the Which seeks the mastery within, ican gentleman, formerly principal of the | § 
e very And grapples with the power to save? San Francisco High School. The discipline | 9 
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and routine of the Tokio Normal School are 
those of an American school. The Mikado 
and his grandees were extremely pleased at 
the wonderful progress made by the young 
men who are to be Japan’s future teachers. 
Under the charge of the young men training 
to be teachers are several hundred children, 
who study their own language and the Chi- 
nese characters, not according to the old tedi- 
ous and unscientific methods, but on the 
rational systems now in use in the best schools 
of the modern world. The minister of edu- 
cation, Mr. Kido, congratulated Mr. Scott on 
the excellence of the American method of 
instruction. All the high officials of the im- 
perial household and of the educational de- 
partment were present. Several of them 
stated to Dr. Murray that the children whom 
they saw write, speak, read, and calculate 
with such surprising fluency and vase could 
not have obtained such proficiency under the 
old method of instruction under less than 
four or five years’ training. They have been 
under the present system less than two years. 
In the month of April new schools of the 
middle grade, in which English is taught, 
were established in Nagoya, Niigata and Hi- 
roshima. In Tokio, the Imperial College of 
Engineering, under the charge of English 
professors solely, received an accession of over 
fifty students, all of whom were grounded in 
the English language. This college, which 
is distinct from the “Imperial College of 
Yedo,” described in the Independent two years 
ago, has several very large, finely-built edi- 
fices of brick, in the Gothic style, which form 
a landmark in the city. Inside the instruc- 
tion is of the best kind, as the staff of pro- 
fessors is a very strong one, all being grad- 
uates of first-class English or Scotch univer- 
sities. 








NOTICES. 





There will be a Circular Meeting held at North 
Street, Scipio, on First-day, the lst of Eleventh 
month next, at half-past 10 A. M.; and also, at 
Scipio, South Meeting-house, at 3 o’clock, P. M., 
the same day; and also, in the evening of the same 
day at Sherwood’s, in the School-house, at half- 
past seven. 


ITEMS. 


—————— 





Tue Worcester School Committee has appointed 
a committee on the marking system, and a set of 
resolutions is now before it for the abolition of 
marking in the high school, with the exception of 
only such general marks as will help to determine 
promotions from class to class. The resolutions 
provide for a monthly investigation by the teachers 
into the conduct, industry and scholarship of the 
pupils, and for the destruction of a scholar’s record 
as soon as he has left the school.— Boston Transcript. 























School, Boston, have been taught sewing. Thee 
periment has been so successful that it is to be ip. 
troduced into all the girls’ schools in that city, 


arrangements with the various meteorological by. 
reaus of European states, for an international ey. 
change of weather reports. This co-operation cap. 
not fail to be productive of highly important results, 
both for commerce and for science.—Popular Sciene, 
Monthly. 


now meets in the Meeting-house on Federal street 
below Broad, of which Geo. Bringhurst is pastor, 
has abolished the system of pew renting ; believing 
it to be more in accordance with the teachings of 
Jesus, for the rich and the poor to have equal priy. 
ileges in the performance of their worship. In fu. 
ture the expenses of the meeting are to be defrayed 








a 


Durine the past year 1,200 girls in the Winthrop 
X. 


Tue Signal Officer at Washington has perfecteg 


Tue Protestant Episcopal congregation, which 


by voluntary contributions. 


Tue French astronomer Janssen has invented ay 
ingenious apparatus for ascertaining the precise 
instant of contact of the planet Venus with the 
limb of the sun at the transit on December 10. 4 
movable disk, having towards its edge equi-distant 
round openings, turns before a second disk covered 
with sensitive paper. By means of clockwork, the 
outer disk is made to move every second over 4 
distance equal to the diameter of one of its open. 
ings. Hence every second there is a new plate ex. 
posed, and a new picture taken. By examining 
each picture, it is possible to determine exactly the 
time of contact.—N. Y. Post. 


Henry Bersu writes a valuable letter to the Ney 
York Times on the “meat supply.” How to ge 
good meats at low prices is a problem in which al 
are interested. At present the meat is often infé 
rior and the prices extravagant. Mr. Bergh pro 
poses that all animals be slaughtered in tbe near 
vicinity of their pastures and the meat transported 
to the great centres of population in cars suitable 
for the purpose. It is claimed that the proprietors 
of the Allegretti Iceberg Car have proven that this 
is feasible by shippfng meats to Florida and other 
Southern places during the past year and bringing 
in return choice fruits. In this way it is said that 
prime meats could be furnished in our markets a 
from five to six cents per pound, and that the cru. 
elty to animals and the danger from diseased meats 
attendant upon the present system would be entirely 
obviated.— Liberal Christian, 





Aw extremely valuable work, in quarto form, has 
just appeared in San Francisco, in the best style of 
paper, printing and engraving, on the marine ani- 
mals of the Pacific, by Captain C. M. Scammon, of 
the United States Revenue Marine Service. Captaia 
Scammon has utilized his abundant opportunities 
in the preparation of a treatise upon the whales, 
porpoises, grampuses and other cetacea, as also 
the seals, sea lions, fur seals and the like of the 
Pacific Ocean, which bids fair to be the standard 
work on the subject for many years. It gives much 
hitherto unpublished information in regard to the 
natural history of the seals and cetaceans, together 
with a complete account of the rise, progress and 
present condition of the whale fisheries in these seas, 
the illustrations furnishing an excellent idea of the 
species themselves, as well as the circumstance 
under which their capture is undertaken. <A sy 
tematic catalogue of the cetacea of the west coast, 
by Mr. Dall, adds much to the value of the book— 
Harper's Magazine. 
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SCHOOL FULL! 
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FRIENDS’ SEMINARY 


EASTON, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N, Y- 
A Boarding andDay School, for both sexes. A. W- 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S BOYS’ BOARDING | Macy, Principai. Winter term, $50, beging 11th me. 


SCHOOL AT KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 17. For circulars, &c., address, . 
Having 85 boarders is full for 1874. New Circulars JOB H. WILBUR, Trustee. 


dor 1875 sont to any address. ALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, WITH AN 


THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, jisatea'ty « map, nesty cotorss, showing the vot 


ity of the different meetings, by LEVI K. BROWN, 








(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 64pp. 16mo. neatly bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
; Now in press, and will be ready for sale at Baltimore 
WILMINGTON, Del., Yearly Meeting by H. P. & P. D. LOVEGROVE, 201 

y g °Y 


N. Eutaw Street, also at Friends’ Book Store, 206 
A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL | i ici street, Philadelphia. 


heciine= er orrenrene OOD BOARD AND TWO FRONT OR COM- 
Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. municating Second-story rooms, furnished if 
desired, in a strictly private Friends’ family. 
Reference required. Address M. E.S., Office Friends” 
Intelligencer, 706 Arch Street. . 2 





Preparation of students for Swarthmore, made a 
specialty. 
For Circulars and further information, address 


om. J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. | FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


—FOR 1875.— 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. Fou Sans ar rat 


LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Just issued by Frienps’ Book Association. Con— 
This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy| taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
location in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next Interesting and Useful Information. 


session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. Instruction thorough STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


and practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 





per session, of twenty weeks. For circulars and 706 Arch St,, Philad’a. 
full particalars, address the principal, Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. <A lil I 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jn., discount to the Trade. 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. LYDIA A. MURPHY. 





PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
No. 537 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 





Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, Formerly 716 Spring Garden St. 

or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 

ticulars send for Catalogues. RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
A. WRIGHT, Pres. their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 


afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 


ith mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co.,0. | modated at Eaton astitute, Kennett Square, Chester, 





HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. iS ee eee 
A Boarding School for both sexes, under the SALLIE W. SWAYNE. } Principals. 


care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 


begins 9¢h-mo. 7th. Address, CHESTER ACADEMY, 
8. C. COLLINS, Principal, CHESTER, PA. 


Chappaqua, New York. The Fourteeuth year of this school for beth sexes, 
will open on August 3lst. The whole expense is 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING 00, [$210 per year. For Cireulans, addess al 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 


ments, Galvanized Iron rao ercragre win- | EDGEWOOD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
omen rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, FOR BOTH: SEXES. 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send | With Maggie B. Longshore as Principal, a thoroughly 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. | practical and experienced teacher, is now open. 
Works, Cam ies, Scholars from a distance, desiring thorough ia- 
struction in higher English branches, can here be ac- 
MON Y easily made by selling TEAS at | commodated with board in Friends’ families, wher 
a IMPORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up | every care of pleasant homes will be afforded them, 
clubs ig towns-and country for the oldest Tea Com- | 'Barclay*Knight, Blakey Bunting, Mark P. Rich. 
pany in America. Greatest Iaducements.. Send | Joseph Flowers, Hannah R. Flowers, Elizabeth F. 
for circular. CANTON TEA CO., Palmer, Edgewood, Pa. Letetia S. Cadwallades, 
148 Chambers St., N. Y-| Yardleyville, Pa.. . 
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FRIEND®’ 


Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
Ow HAND. 


eee 


pex-Repairing, Varnisbing and Upholsetering 
‘promptly attended to. 

s@y- Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


Seun HA. Roseers. Rsvszx M. Rossars 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
948 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Consignments solivited. Shipping orders promptly filled. 


?..f, ROBERTS, sa rece - Foot Pines Comme, KY 


URNITURE. . 
imesbtthed tasetgfnegiwel 
8. B. REGESTER, 


, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat 
resees. 


No. 526 Catrownans Srazst, Pana. 


I, F. HOPKINS, 


REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSBES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends tc 
@ new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 





GENTS WANTED, DIPLOMA AWARDED, FOR 

Hotman’s new Pictoria) Bibles. 1300 Illustra- 
tions. Address for circulars, A. J. HOLMAN &CO., 
939 Arch St., Philada. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
pena ec” Rpt 
c. 
tion given to copying old pictares. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 


B9p 223 33 North Second St Phileda. 
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ARTHUR’S 
ILLUSTRATED — MAGAZINE, 


Bright, Cheerful 
Progressive, al- | 
ways up to the 
advancing 
thought of the 
times the Home 
Macaziue takes | 
rank with the 
leadingand most | 
influential peri-| 
odicals of es 


Itis on theside 

“me mea Te™PETANCE an 
|true Christiss 

| morality, What 
lever is hurtfulty 
‘Society it cog. 
demons withou 
‘fear orfavor sand 
makes itself fel 
in the Homes of 
jthe People ag, 


day. —__———'power for good 


THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD Magazine of Americay 
moe thoroughly indentified with the People in their 
Home and Social Life thun any other periodical jp 
the country. ‘ 

“ DEBORAH NORMAN: HER WORK AND Em 
REWARD.” A new serial story By T. 8. Arrar 
will be commenced in January. 

“FIFTY YEARS AGO; or, THE CABINS OF THE 
WEST.” By Rossge.ta Rice. These papers will be 
fresh and new, and of unusual interest 

HOMES for the PEOPLE, « series of admirably 
suggestive articles on Homes and how to make them 
pleasant and attractive, By Mrs. E. B. Durrey. 

** THE STORY TELLER.” This department will be 
unusually rich. Besides an. shundance of Short 
Stories, two or three serials will be given during th 
year. 

“*PIPSISSIWAY” POTTS the inimitable delineate 
of Home Life and Character, will have an article's 
every number. 

BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS fer ladi¢ 
and children’s dreeses are given by especial arrang§ 
mer t every month. 

“THE LION IN LOVE,” and “THE INTER 
RUPTED READER, “two large and splendid 
premium engravings. One of these is sent free to 
every subscriber. 

$2 50 a year is the price of “ Artuur’s ILLUSTRATED 
liom Magazine.” Jnclubs; 1 copies for $6, .6 and one 
extra to getter up of ciub, ‘$12. 10 and one extra, $20 
gay" 15 cents must be added to each subscription for 
prepayment of postage for the year. Specimen aun- 
bers 15 cents in currency or postage stamps. 


T.8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILAD'A 
Assets accumulated, $4,427,996.69. 

The PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. AL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the men 
bers every year, thus furnishinp insurance at t 
lowest possible rates. All Policies Non-forfeita 
for their value. 

AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply 
to Office, No. 911 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Twelfth mo. to lst of Fourth mo., fors 
Friend's family, consisting of two adults and phe 
children, ages ranging trom eleven to seventen 
years. Private family preferred. 

Address, E. W, A. 
OT ce o. Friends’ Inte'ligercer, 706 Ar-18 


ih) 4etee, City Boarding, from the Ist of 





